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758 THE INQUIRER, NOVEMBER 22, 19479 
ROE Coal Production and he did not wish to add to the ruts of tradition and con- 
a oF Has THE corner been turned? European recovery  formity. He would rather be on the deck of the world and sce 
a OF depends upon coal as much as anything else. It is hoped the moonlight amid the mountains. 
aon that coal production in this country has taken a permanent The world’s standards of judgment are very strange, and 
4 He turn for the better. Indeed, some papers are y suggest- this man who left various books and poems, and 30 manuv- 
in ing that we might be able to begin export earlier than was script journals behind him; who earned his bread by 
a ik anticipated. Coal production in the Ruhr is increasing, and ing, labouring, land-surveying, has been called by some pa 
oat in Western Germany there seems to be a perceptible chance _ of his critics an idle and ineffectual fellow. If he had cut down lis 
7 of a better winter than last. Once people really can see a _ the woods and turned them into dollars, society would have fa 
2 a: break in the gloom the encouragement might make a con- _ praised him for an industrious man, but because he preferred ~ 
a siderable difference to their efforts. One of the depressing to walk in the woods, and live without the dollars, society a 
i | facts about the general crisis has been its indefiniteness, people pronounced him lacking in enterprise. | eg 
- could see no end to it. Let an end be seen and efforts will be In emphasising the need for solitude, he naturally laid th 
| | P increased to reach it. No greater encouragement could come —pimself open to the charge of lacking the social instinct. But ac 
. to this country than a steady rise in coal production, because sot “Tt i = 
ae to th try y on, be Thoreau was not a misanthropist. “It is not that we love to tic 
i it will be an assurance to people that they can do the job. be alone,” he says in Walden, “but that we love to soar, and 
tVe _ Two other nasty bends in the road have yet to be when we soar, the company grows thinner till there is none at Me 
{| negotiated : food ——_ for Europe, and a transport crisis all.” In solitude, he came very near to nature’s heart, and 
t for ourselves and the Ruhr coalfield likely to develop this _jearned many secrets which are hidden from those who fear 
winter. But sufficient unto the day is the evil therof. to be alone. In solitude, he discovered the wonder of the “ 
commonplace and the infinitesimal things. | 7 
INTERPRETATIONS OF LIFE whe cit Gils bongh. of 
| care I for the Greeks or for Troy town; 
By Hubert G. Woodford, B.A. Beneath the ants upon this hummock’s crown. — an 


Tell Shakespeare to attend some leisure hour, 
For now I’ve business with this drop of dew; 
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as another ki 
officialism, and wondered it was possible for the 
and the physician to meet one another without laughing. 


religion in the same way as he scorns 
artificial morality. He felt that the worst infidels were in the 
Church, and that some of the best Christians were to be found 
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: THOREAU was a member of that group of Transcendent- 
alists which included Emerson, Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
| W. E. Channing, and although Thoreau was practically And see yc 
unknown in his day, and never became a popular writer, I'll meet hi 
| his little classic, Walden, is still being reprinted. Nature’s chik 
) He went to live in the woods at Walden, having built 4.4 because he 
* himself a hut from the pines cut down by himself, and fishing and le 
; furnished so simply that he could say, “Thank God I can sit  Qcattched betwee 
: and stand without the aid of a furniture warehouse.” That c-ostion He cc 
| really is the key to the interpretation of life as Thoreau ..4 aowly in 
understood it. He even declined the offer of a mat on the Your in hic hand 
grounds of it requiring cleaning, and preferred to wipe his feet = far bien 
| on the grass before the door. His revolt against the compli-  ."<harrow alighte 
| cations of civilisation was complete, and he did demonstrate _tineuished than b 
| to a world that was becoming increasingly dependent upon uh comma hans 
material comforts and conveniences, that it is possible to live = ia cay “Talk ¢ 
| deliberately without living dependently. He realised the vast y» 
amount of time wasted in life over its mere furniture, whilst Thoreau desp 
the mind and its culture was tragically neglected. Someone 0mm more natural 
| said recently of modern housekeeping that we spend fifty he had ever marr 
| weeks of every year getting in a muddle and the remaining _ the services of be 
two weeks are spent in spring-cleaning. Thoreau came toa ‘mstitutions are qu 
similar conclusion, and determined that he would live more  semse. If Thore: 
simply but more intensely. The shlleeeghy of Theses may politics. He thou 
be regarded as a corrective and a tonic for much of the arti- _ least was good, the 
ficiality of average human life, and in placing the accent on 
the personal rather than on the institutional, he certainly made 
a useful contribution to our thought about life. 
Perhaps, could we see things in their proper 
this man who refused to walk in procession with 
ferred to sit thoughtfully, while it went by, did UISK ae Del 
mankind than the merely active persons. romance and myt 
Thoreau loved reality. “We should,” he says, nature is the same 
wedge our feet downward, through the mud he will be the sla 
Church and State and Philosophy and Religion, till we come Prefers to regard it as “the nameless of a hundred names - 
to the bedrock of reality.” “To thine own self be ” He believed in a Life Beyond. How could he doubt the 
that was Thoreau’s root instinct. dah cies te oe resurrection of man’s spirit into ampler life? He had sccn 
Prayer” in verse, his first petition was that he might not the beautiful winged life rise so often from the grub, and the 
appoint himself, but the second ran thus : — 
And next in value, which Thy kindness lends, of i 
Howe’er they think or that i may be, plea and sample living special signifi 
gpl ht + cance. It seemed to him that more than half the freedom 
His prayer was He never was anybody t 
sit. and in word where neatly 
same fidelity which led Thoreau to Woods, 
woods for as good a reason as I went there.” He notic 
his feet were making a beaten track from the door to the 
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FAILURE OF FAITH 
WHY FOLLOW KARL BARTH? 
| By Roger Thomas, M.A. 

WE OWE a debt of gratitude to Mr. Spencer for his 
patient and painstaking study of Karl Barth* recently pub- 
lished. The first of the study is devoted to a studiously 
fair account of what Barth has taught. In the second = 


reasons are given for. doubting the Barthian doctrines whi 


accord with the “assumption of an orderly universe which 


underlies the work of science”; that Barth’s complete separa- 


tion of divine and human is out of accord with H 


prophecy, and that in much else Barth is out of accord with 
| jer Christiani 


candle of the 

Hitler was a 
share the samc 

this, Barth and all 
disservice. For what is 


of the major 
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alone Barth should be regarded as a menace. We rejoice in 
the Christian oy and we do well. But because we rejoice 
in it we tend to be lenient with Barth, for he seems to lend 
to Christianity such powerful su But the support is like 
the broken reed, for he is really leading men on from following 
him today to following some Hitler tomorrow, because he is 
—— and unable to afford them convincing reasons, their 
y possible stability. | 
Barth is not alone in this irrationalism. But we need 
not enumerate the romantic religions that draw on the 
delusional systems of the human mind for their support. But 


the fact of the prevalence of such romantic religions sets one | 
problems of our time. Why this turning away 


from the only light we have? Why this Gadarene descent 
That is really a question for psychiatrists. When something 
like it overtook the Greek enlightenment, Gilbert Murray 
described it as a failure of nerve. Doutbless such it was; but 
we shall have to probe deeper than that in order that we may 
so understand that by the relevant self-knowledge we may be 
from a too-prevalent psychosis. | 


“AS OTHERS SEE US” 
- Contributed by Dr. H. McLachlan 
[Further extracts from Dr. McLachlan’s note book.] 
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admitting that there are weaknesses in the Libera S- : 
tianity he attacks. Mr. Spencer has little difficulty in showing i 
that the Barthian doctrine of divine intervention is out of ‘a 
But we may well ask whether Barth is really worth an | 
elaborate examination. It is not true that a voluminous writer = 
must be heeded because he has a considerable influence and _ 
a large following. And the simple fact is that Barth’s doctrine 
of Revelation is without the vestiges of historical or scientific ; 
demonstration. Take his assumption of the unique value of : 
Christianity. When he says that “The God of Mohammed is 
an idol like all other optical illusion to 
characterise Christianity g wi as a ‘monotheistic’ 
rligion”, what arguments does he, or can he, offer for through two centuries of the fathers who begot them should 
Christianity’s special claims that should reasonably convince a they be who do not belong to their fold, whose eyes have 

Mohammedan, or a neutral Hindu, let alone anyone reared in heen opened to the greatness of the services which Unitarians 

| — traditions which have rendered to sacred scholarship, to liberty, and literature 
reasonably asks for reasons why s an assertion should 
so usible in terms of a culture preconceptions in  « ! 
favour of Christianity, and that they have no business to be still 
plausible even there. ' ‘ , of Unitarians, have a definite contribution to make to current 4 
_ The fact is that Barth is an apostle of a disillusionment religious thought and life... . In less propitious times, : 
which is rather prevalent, but which is none the less ill-advised _| iberal Christians were determined to uphold their rights | 
and highly vulnerable. In consequence, he has lost faith—lost of private enquiry, and were able, despite religious and social : 
faith in the one facet of divinity we all of us directly enjoy. ostracism, to maintain an exceedingly high standard of : 
Call it the “candle of the Lord”, call it the inner light, call it scholarship, education and culture. . . . Unitarianism has a 
reason, Call it God, call it the Holy Spirit, call it what you _ history in the history of its great men, the work of whom has 
will, it is a fact. It matters little what name you give it; what successfully withstood both the test of time and the scrutiny 4 
matters is that it should be understood—sufficiently under- of its would-be detractors.”—The Modern Churchman, 1934. | 
stood to be intimately known and wisely trusted and constantly ra . “ . | 
philosopher understands and uses it, and as all of us in the “The ‘Education’ contribution of Unitarians ranges from ' 
common-sense affairs of life use and trust it. Perhaps there the Nonconformist Academies to the Modern Universities, with | 
are dominions where the writ of reason does not run; then the foundation of which Unitarians were prominently asso- | 
there, there is neither faith nor knowledge. We may bow the _ ciated, and im all of which freedom from religious tests was : 
head before a mystery, but we cannot know, or even have a foundation principle. . . . Unitarians have always had a 
it is science, 

men 
weaknesses of the Englch ergy has been their general | 
neat mith tact, and with of all other ignorance of The much improved | 
men disagree, or are brought to agreement traming, propa- relationships which recemt years exists between Churchmen : 
and Nonconformists date from the abolition of religious tests, 
much as they weld together portionns. since when, not only in Oxford and Cambridge, but to a far 
These statements are not mere . greater extent in the new universities, Churchmen and Non- | 
studied side by side under the same teachers, 
lect that fale, together m social intercourse.”—The Record, 
atiempts to th them. It is MEE in the past has meant to be inici- 
ith that has been. our undoing We do to some of the deficiencies of the established 
order in Church and State alike. . . . Individual Unitarians 
=> bie teachers made distinguished contributions im cducation, and im the 
Lord and how it may lighten us on ; of literature as well as in biblical scholar- ) 
_ Barth doubtless ts a good the history of doctrine.”—Journal of Theological 
Crmmunal, but they are both onc m 3 
urationalism (or anti-rationalism). influence of a religious body is never to be 4 
who think like him do an enormous 
to prevent those who take his word as gospel today from this im the case of the Quakers. are so familiar with it st 
case of the English Unitarinns - _ 2 gap im scacral | 
Just nothing at all, and they probably will. that reason at 
nan By Sadmcy Spencer. Limdscy Press, 
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St, 11 and 6, Rev. L. Baxen Suoar. 
House, 11, Supply. 
cc Ch, Oxford St, 10.45 and 6, Mr. D. 
. A. VaLLance. 
C. P. Soorr. 
Dr. A. L. 
7, Rev. R. W. 
a, Mr. M. 
THE NATIONAL U 
UNITARIAN LAY PREACHERS and 6.30, Rev. Gompox 
Presidemt: C y Wood Ra, 6.3. 
(«Cc - 
Tae srory s told of == 
phulosopher of stem resolve, that, 
north, on > 
the Bible at ts of Job 30 and 6.30, Rev. lax L. Tossa. 
comcem, be reached the West Hl De. G. K. 
amg mm at the especially 
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for Pour Christmas 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY APPEAL FUND 
‘Total to November 15th, £83,692 10s. 6d. 


Greeting Card Still required £16,307 0s. 0d. 
a Send a donation or organise an effort. 
6d. cach, by post 7d. 
The above two devotional booklets can be supplied STRATFORD CHURCH 
with greetings slip so that they can be used as a 
| Xmas cards. 
Qe 


THE ROAD AHEAD 
Presidential Address by 
L. RepFern, M.A., B.D. 
24., by post 3d. 
_ Congregations who could use copies of the above 


SEND A BOOK 


Christmas G 


Here are three suggestions from the 


WORKS OF WILL HAYES 


2 THE STAMPER OF THE 
A BIBLE FOR ANIMAL LOVERS 
(The ideal gift for Humanitarians) 


BERTHA’S CHAPEL, MEOPHAM GREEN, KENT A lively illustrated monthly - - 3s. a year, post free. 


at WATFORD 


UNITARIAN SERVICES will be held at FRIENDS’ MEETING ADVERTISEMENT RATES 
HOUSE, Derby Road, Watford, on Sunday evenings at p.m. Berths, Marrmge and Deaths: Two lames 36, 1.6 per ine 


Sm cic_ 20 words 
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Tee Pees. 2 Second, London, and by Toe ogee Possess Co., Lm. 
Teamposary 14 Gordon Squasc, 1 (Wholcssic) Hereoon. —Saturday, Nov. 22nd, 1947 


Saturday, December 6th 
to be opened by Miss Durning-Lawrence 7 
(4 p-m. sharp) 
MARRIAGES 
Weicu-Becc.—June 7, 1947, at the Old Presbyterian Church, 
The Lindsey Press, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 late Mr. and Mrs. Albert W. Welch, Ballydugan’ Downpatrick. 
SER Co. Down, to Muriel Eunice, elder daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. 
John Begg, Ballycarry, Co. Antrim. 
Be Herrinc-Becc.—September 6, 1947, at Holy Trinity Church, 
. - Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire, by the Rev. Brian Hessian, B.A. 
with Thomas William, only son of Mr. and Mrs. Roland W. Herring, 
of “Torbay”, Quainton, Bucks, to Margaret Isabella Wintcr. 
of the Rev. snd Mrs John Begs, Ballycay, 
] AFTER THE GREAT COMPANIONS! MISCELLANEOUS 
(@rother Joba's Poem) Price Postage 34. FIRST-CLASS duplicating of all kinds, bulletins, memoranda, 
circular letters. Typewriting. Mabel Eyles, 2 Aberdeen Park, 
Price 2s.6d., Postage 6d. "THE PULPIT of The Great Mecting. Hinckicy, falls vacant on 
. January 1, minister interested should write 
3 GRAY Hon. Secretary, Mr. s. Grimley, “Forest Vale" London Rood 
‘. 1 book) Hinckley. All correspondence will be treated as strictly confidential. 
THE ORDER OF THE GREAT COMPANIONS 
Sn SK Write Box TI, 29 Altrincham Road, Gatley, Cheshire. 
“Unitarian Relief behind the Iron Curtain” RATES 
Dec. 28 Mev. Gonnon “Thinking Ont the Fotore Lite” 
Questions and discussion invited Display on Applicatics: 

Swassea, Church, High 6.30, Rev. Veer; ADELAIDE Christian Wakefield ALLAN 
Swuerron, Swinton Hell Rd, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. J. Hasey Soars. Me.poume, Un. Ch, Cathedral Place, and 7.30, Rev. Wu 

Mary St. Church, 11 and 6.15, Rev. L. Borrosmer and Rev. V. Janes. 
Old Meccting Rd. 630, Rev. Phone: 2875. 

Wash New South Wales, Church, 15 Francis St, Hyde 
Tonssospex, Unitarian Pask, 7-15, Rev. Coums 

3 and 6, Rev. A F. O. CANADA 
Church of the Messish, Sherbsooke St. West and Sampsoa 
Meso Rd. Rev. Eocar W. Hux, 
Vascoum, B.C, Unitarian of Vancouver, 1550 Avenuc 
Qusy, 7, Rev. |. McEx power. 
| | peovades for those w 
For imformation writc tw the Secretary, SOUTH AFRICA 
14 Gordes Leeds, Boot Sx. and 7, Rev. D. S. 


